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Freedom for What? ' 


By HAROLD TAYLOR 
President, Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, N. Y. 


Iw AMERICA we talk continually about the im- 
portance of being free, and even those who are 
at work to remove our freedom speak in the 
name of being free. The difference is that they 
wish to be free to commit any number of attacks 
against a free society and against individuals 
in it, without the check of moral or legal sanc- 
tions, without moral responsibility for the hu- 
man destruction caused by their acts. I do not 
wish to identify these attackers in any other 
way than to say that three of them who have 
been active in these matters are named Jenner, 
Velde, and McCarthy, and that among others of 
their spokesmen who use similar techniques, 
there are those who through the Department of 
Justice have begun to condemn as biased any- 
one who persists in saying that before you can 


1 Address to the 19th Educational Conference under 
the auspices of the Educational Records Bureau and the 
American Council on Education, Oct. 28, 1954, New York 
City. 


call a man a communist you have to say what 
the word means. 

But there is, in fact, no single aim among all 
those who wish to be free. The real purpose in 
being free is to be able to do something impor- 
tant which otherwise would be prevented. Some 
people wish to be free to enjoy their own pleas- 
ures, not to pay taxes, not to spend money for 
schools, and not to pay any attention to the needs 
of those who are underprivileged. Others wish 
to be free to think for themselves without the in- 
terference of political or economie punishment. 
Others wish to be free to act on their own be- 
liefs, to worship the God they revere, to do some- 
thing about the things they believe in. But 
among all those who wish to be free, not every- 
one is willing to work for it. This is an attitude 
which must be learned and must be taught. 
Herbert Block, one of the most distinctive social 
historians we have in this country whose me- 

















dium is the cartoon, published principally in the 

Washington Post, has this to say about people 

who do not want to work for their freedom. 
**Oceasionally,’’ says Mr. Block, ‘‘I read an 


editorial comment which says . . . something 


like this: 


We hear some people say there isn’t the freedom to 
speak that there used to be; but as long as anybody 
ean still complain we don’t reckon there’s anything 
to complain about. Last time we looked out the win- 
dow the little ole world was still revolvin’ around on 
its axis, and in a little ole world that keeps on adoin’ 
that, we figure everything is bound to be pretty much 
all right. 


‘**To this kind of thing I always feel like say- 
ing: By jingo, I reckon everything will come out 
all right, at that—and no thanks to you, fat- 
mouth.’’ 

I have heard too many people who deny that 
any danger to personal freedom now exists— 
people who condemn Lattimore for having held 
his own views, Oppenheimer for having thought 
for himself, Bishop Oxnam for having protested, 
Bishop Sheil for having talked. There are those 
who complain that these people simply cause 
trouble, and assert that such men deserve all 
the trouble they are getting. If they would 
only be quiet, or would simply accept the au- 
thority of political charlatans in place of their 
own consciences, or just answer politely when 
spoken to, then all the demagogues would cease 
to bother them. There are others who go far- 
ther and say that protests against infringement 
of civil rights do positive harm. They hold 
that it is better to say nothing; if you do not 
attract attention to yourself you are really pro- 
tecting your own freedom and that of other 
people. 

I have found this curious argument actually 
used with reference to teachers and students. 
The argument is that the teacher who declines to 
challenge the authority of a Congressional com- 
mittee but accepts it gladly, who declines to 
enter controversies about academic freecom in 
his community, who refuses to speak his own 
mind if his views are unpopular, is actually 
helping his society and his institution. This is 
the reason why there is so much talk of apathy, 
fear, and inhibition on the college campuses. 
This apathy and inhibition do exist. It would 
be false to say that faculty members in our col- 
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leges are pulling their forelocks before trustees 
or are sitting timidly in their offices, shaking at 
the thought of being called subversive. Faculty 
members have about the same amount of courage 
and other human qualities in about the same 
proportion as other members of the human race, 
although much more is expected of them in the 
line of human virtue. When, day after day, the 
American teacher sees the practical consequences 
of spoken dissent, he does not wish to involve 
himself or his institution in controversy. Many 
teachers and scholars who are socially conscious 
and who hold strong views about political and 
social issues are deliberately keeping them to 
themselves in order not to excite the interest of 
public attackers. In this way, teachers are hon- 
estly trying to protect the institutions to which 
they belong. As for bans on radical speakers 
invited to college campuses, the real problem is 
not the one about banning, but to try to find a 
radical speaker. Almost every college by this 
time has heard Howard Fast, and there do not 
seem to be any other speakers now on the loose 
who can be identified as actually holding ex- 
treme views on the left wing. 

There are many levels on which the contempo- 
rary attitudes to freedom are expressed. The 
political level is only one, and the one most 
talked about. But there are many more, among 
them the educational, the social, aesthetic, and 
the philosophical. 

Let me say some things about this free world. 

There is a general stiffening and creaking in 
the machinery of its thought. The thought it- 
self does not move freely and easily. There are 
too few interesting and exciting ideas proposed 
by people who are intense about them and who 
are vigorous and lusty in their efforts to have 
them believed. But deeper than this there is an 
emotional content in contemporary experience 
which has established a mood of uncertainty, of 
carefulness, and of caution among a wide sweep 
of western intellectuals who are not sure as to 
how they wish to use their freedom. 

Among them, to be intellectually correct, it is 
best not to be too earnest, too eager, too respon- 
sive to contemporary challenge. It is fashion- 
able to say that the young, who are considered 
to be not all they should be, are to be given an 
education which will take them through stand- 
ard courses in the things every young man and 
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woman should know and which will teach them 
to remain within the established order, to be cool 
to any seductive ideas in romantic poetry, social 
change, or progressive education. This philoso- 
phy holds that it is unmannerly to suggest or to 
assert personal freedom and personal values in 
the face of the authorities who know better. It 
enjoys itself most when it can point out the 
weaknesses and fallacies of the liberal—a man 
who is considered to be that kind of person who 
has always thought that communists were harm- 
less idealists and good fun and that the way to 
bring up children is to allow them to unfold 
their innate virtues into something monstrous 
and frightening as they move from the chaos 
of the middle-aged child to the disintegration 
of the juvenile delinquent. 

There is a whole school of writers and laymen 
in the field of education who now devote them- 
selves to piling responsibility for everything un- 
attractive which happens, from Yalta to Alger 
Hiss and bad spelling, on the shoulders of John 
Dewey and the public schools. Relativism, sci- 
entism (whatever that is), skepticism, moral de- 
generation, crime, and intellectual flabbiness are 
all attributed to the evils of progressive educa- 
tion and Dewey’s philosophy. Beginning with 
a false analysis of the present situation, these 
writers move quickly forward to an attack on 
the wrong things and end with a set of educa- 
tional solutions which are useless except as ex- 
ercises in rhetoric. The trouble with this con- 
servative, or life-can-be-beautiful, school of writ- 
ers is that they are ignorant of the actual proc- 
esses of education itself. They have not under- 
gone the discipline of teaching in classrooms 
with live students for long periods of time. 
They have picked up the vocabulary, sweeping 
style, and point of view of Mr. Hutchins, and 
through him, of Mr. Adler, who is fortunate in 
having a firm grip on the major truths of all 
time. As Francis Bacon said in another con- 
nection about those writers who lacked a taste 
for the hard work of doing something in the real 
world, 

Having sharp and strong wits, and abundance of 
leisure, and small variety of reading, but their wits 
being shut up in the cells of a few authors (chiefly 
Aristotle, their dictator) as their persons were shut 
up in the cells of monasteries and colleges, and know- 
ing little history, either of nature or of time, [they] 
did out of no great quantity of matter and infinite 
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agitation of wit spin out unto us laborious webs of 
learning. 

The reason the new scholastics, the conserva- 
tives, and the political primitives and hatchet- 
men have been able to cause such a stir is that 
the rest of us have been too quiet. This may be 
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because we haven’t had anything new to say 
and have, therefore, taken the easier way of just 
defending ourselves from attack. This has the 
disadvantage of putting the liberal in education 
into a defensive position from which to argue 
and occupying all our time answering silly ques- 
tions which should never have been raised in the 
first place. 

Of course we care about discipline. Of course 
we want to teach young people to read, write, 
and spell. Of course we want the young to have 
a sense of moral rectitude, a concern for spiritual 
values, and a fund of human knowledge. Let us 
not waste time arguing with those who are in- 
sulting enough to assume that we favor chaos 
and barbarism. The real question is, what else 
do we want in addition to the traditional intel- 
lectual virtues, and how do we go about achiev- 
ing these aims? I suggest that we need to go 
back to the roots of contemporary education 
and look for the basic insights on which modern 
theories have been formed. The ideas of Pro- 
gressive education itself have become worn with 
use, until even the phrases—individual differ- 
ences, child-centered school, needs, interests, 
motivation, free activity, evaluation—sound tire- 
some when used. That is because the ideas have 
already been absorbed into contemporary think- 
ing and are already at work in behalf of educa- 
tion. Let us leave them to do their work and go 
instead into the deeper levels of discussion where 
new concepts can be formed. 

What was the insight which during the early 
years of this century captured the imagination 
of educators everywhere, not only in America, 
but in India, England, France, Germany, Italy ? 
What was it which struck simultaneously 
through the work of Dalton, Montessori, Russell, 
Dewey, Gandhi, and later, Whitehead? It was 
the simple notion that the purpose of education 
was to make the child free, and that the purpose 
and the practices of freedom were so closely in- 
terwoven that it was impossible to take freedom 
as an aim without altering radically the practices 
of a 19th-century class society and its entire edu- 
cational system. The theories grew up around 
this central insight. The insight itself had the 
clean simplicity of all radical ideas ana their ex- 
plosive impact as well. This was a concept dan- 
gerous to all established custom, since it put 
political authority, social convention, the class 
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society, religious dogma, and even the classical 
curriculum into question. 

Not only was the central idea powerful, but 
those who used contemporary knowledge in the 
field of biology, physics, anthropology, psychol- 
ogy, and all of modern science constructed 
around it a theory of human nature and a new 
philosophy of nature which contradicted the 
older views at all their major points. The new 
philosophy pointed out that each of us is born, 
without his consent, into a world which has 
already been going for some time, with its own 
set of aims, desires, evils, goods, rewards, and 
punishments, As soon as that world can get its 
hands on us, it begins to teach us the things it 
wants us to know. Before we know what we are 
doing we learn to accept ideas, attitudes, and 
facts which are considered suitable for us, and we 
gradually become accustomed to that huge ap- 
paratus of people, things, and events which make 
up our corner of a universe. Around each little 
blob of consciousness grows a conglomeration of 
ideas and facts. Like the amoeba, that beauti- 
fully organized little citizen, we swim our way 
through life, drawn by its currents, absorbing 
facts, ideas, and experiences, taking them into 
ourselves, using the parts which nourish us, and 
casting out the rest. 

We become what we have experienced, and if 
our experience has been automatic and unse- 
lected, we become exactly what the world makes 
of us. If the central nerve of consciousness has 
been dulled by mechanical and repetitive reac- 
tions to the world around it, the owner of the 
consciousness is fair game for a society which 
works on him through the mass media and mass 
education. Without the thrust of the individual 
self against custom and convention, education is 
nothing but the weight of established opinion 
placed on the shoulders of the young. Educa- 
tion in this sense is what Christopher Fry called 
‘‘the domestication of the enormous miracle.’’ 

The aim of the teacher and the true educator 
must be to peel away the layers of custom and 
to give nourishment and strength to the indi- 
vidual consciousness which lies beneath. Other- 
wise, the educational effects of the rewards and 
punishments which society provides for its citi- 
zens will train them up to be all alike and to per- 
petuate exactly their own kind. 

The question before all of us when we think 
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of education for a free world is, how then do we 
develop within each generation a philosophy 
built upon the central idea of freedom? With- 
out such a philosophy firmly held within each 
generation, there will be no free world, nor in 
the interim between this generation and the next 
will we know how and on what grounds to fight 
for our freedom without destroying our enemies 
and ourselves together. 

When we turn to the means which we, as edu- 
eators, have for achieving this end, we are 
thrown back upon the necessity of creating situa- 
tions in our schools, colleges, and communities 
through which the individual can learn, not 
merely at the conscious level, but throughout the 
whole extent of his emotional life to know what 
it means to be free. The schools and colleges are 
the framework in which the spirit can grow. 
But it is in the individual that the spirit grows 
if it is to live at all. 

Personal freedom can only exist when the in- 
dividual understands enough about himself to be 
free of the destructive tensions of anxiety, in- 
security, and egocentricity, and free to respond 
warmly to other people and to life itself. The 
individual must find a point of equilibrium be- 
tween the dogmatism of being completely sure 
of everything and the emptiness of being sure of 
nothing. 

It is from this point that a modern educational 
program must begin. It is here that we find the 
logic for a system of education which emphasizes 
the communication of moral values rather than 
the transmission of subject matter. It is here 
that we find the logical as well as the practical 
justification for the theory and method of indi- 
vidual education. 

How then would such a system begin when it 
is applied to college education? 

It would begin by insisting that the learning 
process is something which must be undertaken 
by the student himself, by the student considered 
as a responsible young adult, not as a wayward 
child. It would therefore be necessary to con- 
ceive the role of a teacher in new terms, not as 
a lecturer, not as a scholar who grudgingly gives 
up his time away from research to tell the stu- 
dents what he thinks they should know, but as an 
educational planner who works with a group of 
individuals to put in their hands the instruments 
by which they can find their own way to inde- 
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pendence and a store of human knowledge. The 
teacher, therefore, must be conscious of indi- 
vidual needs among his students, and the college 
must plan an entire community life which ab- 
sorbs the individual, in his studies, in his per- 
sonal, his emotional, and his social life. It is 
necessary for the college to relate itself both to 
the world from which the student has come and 
to the world outside him, to relate the things he 
is learning to the things he already knows, and 
to relate the new knowledge he gains to the per- 
sonal and social uses to which it will be put. 

This is the reason why some of us continue to 
reject standard programs of prescribed studies 
and prefer to work with a free curriculum. But 
even this, the subject of so much dispute and so 
much confusion, is not the real issue. The real 
issue is, no matter what the curriculum, how can 
we place upon the individual student the respon- 
sibility for his own education, the necessity “of 
making his own intellectual and moral choices? 

Only through his personal effort in putting 
together the content of human knowledge can 
the student gain his full maturity. It is with the 
transformation of the self that all education 
must be concerned, a transformation which en- 
ables the individual to see himself more clearly 
and to recognize the nature of the world sur- 
rounding him. In other words, the purpose of 
liberal education is to enable the student to form 
a philosophy. 

There is evidence that this is not achieved by 
surrounding him with a network of subjects and 
courses, no matter how unified or how skillfully 
organized. If students are to develop a philoso- 
phy, each student must be his own philosopher, 
and our problem has only just begun when we 
mark out the areas of human knowledge from 
which the materials of study should be drawn. 

A penetrating statement of the real nature of 
the problem comes from a young college stu- 
dent, who said to the authors of ‘‘General Edu- 
cation in School and College,’’ the important re- 
port on co-ordination of the high-school and col- 
lege curriculum : 


My belief is that one of the principal causes of aca- 
demie difficulty is not intellectual incapacity, but lack 
of real interest in the material presented for consump- 
tion, for which the student is only partially respon- 
sible and for which the instructor may be even less 
so. But because of the limitations imposed by sched- 
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ules and time limitations of every sort, the instructor 
is obliged to present much more material to his stu- 
dents than they can profitably assimilate. Aware of 
this, he is constantly driving for simplification, for 
“essences” and for “main ideas.” This, to be sure, 
can be stimulating. But most of his students, con- 
seiously or not, will be dissatisfied because there do 
not seem to be any problems to work out. All the 
interest is simplified out of the material, and the 
course becomes just another collection of facts for 
the notebook; and no fact, idea, or theory is interest- 
ing unless its acquisition has cost something. 


I believe that this young man has shown us a 
way to go. I think we will find this degree of 
understanding among the young whenever we 
take pains to give to them the opportunity to 
learn, to think, and to speak for themselves. 

We need hundreds of new teachers. We need 
millions in money. We will face thousands more 
students in the future with too little of each. 
But the preparation of teachers begins in the 
culture, in the elementary schools, in the homes, 
in the communities, and in the colleges. We 
need to present our views about the need for 


teachers, not merely as a plea to the young or to 
society that they carry out their duties. We 
need to say that education is as big as life, that 
education is the most exciting, the most contro- 
versial, the most rewarding, and the most ful- 
filling combination of philosophy, action, and 
spiritual endeavor that there is on earth. Those 
who join in the struggle, whether they are citi- 
zens, students, or teachers, gain their reward by 
living an exciting life of intellectual and social 
adventure. This is the message we can bring to 
the young; and when we do so, we do not simply 
recruit teachers; we reform our culture to make 
existence in it more enjoyable. 

Freedom for what? Freedom to grow, to ful- 
fill our hopes, to struggle upward to new forms 
of experience, to build a life which has in it the 
elements of moral and spiritual value which 
alone make human existence worth having. This 
is what the poets, from Goethe to Dylan Thomas, 
have been saying, what the philosophers, from 
Socrates to Dewey, have proclaimed. When we 
teach with this as our aim, we help to fulfill the 
aim itself. 


REPORT 


The Effect of Voluntary ROTC 


at Minnesota 


By MALCOLM M. WILLEY 


Vice-President, University of Minnesota 


Tux ANNOUNCEMENT that Texas A. and M. Col- 
lege, with its staunch military program, has 
shifted to voluntary ROTC has caused consider- 
able discussion. To the extent that this may be 
the first step in a chain of shifts from compul- 
sory to voluntary ROTC at land-grant institu- 
tions, it raises questions concerning the possible 
effect on ROTC programs. In 1934, the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota dropped compulsory ROTC 
and went to a voluntary basis. What were the 
consequences of the introduction of voluntary 
ROTC? Since the purpose of ROTC is to pro- 
duce officers, it is the effect of establishing vol- 
untary ROTC upon the number of officers com- 
missioned that is central. 
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It might be argued, at least as of 1934, that 
compulsory ROTC for the basic course served 
to build up a reserve that in an emergency 
would have possessed some military fundamen- 
tals because of the ROTC training. Selective 
Service, together with new service proposals 
now being formulated, will create reserves that 
render the ROTC argument irrelevant. 

Various factors involving motivations of stu- 
dents make analysis of the effect of voluntary 
ROTC difficult. In 1934 any student complet- 
ing the basic course and entering the advanced 
course leading to the commission was reasonably 
certain that when commissioned he would im- 
mediately be placed in inactive status. Since 
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students in advanced ROTC received compensa- 
tion, which helped meet their educational costs, 
and since they would not be called to active mili- 
tary service, there was everything to gain and 
little by way of personal inconvenience to lose. 
Many students probably elected the advanced 
course because of its ‘‘scholarship’’ feature and 
not because of any basic interest in a military 
commission or career. This is unquestionably 
a factor in the Navy’s present program, with 
benefits beginning in the freshman year. 

In 1955, any student who elects ROTC on a 
voluntary basis, and goes on to complete the 
advanced course, knows that at least two years 
of active duty are ahead of him. Students may, 
under present circumstances, prefer to take 
their chances with Selective Service. Accord- 
ingly, any change in the number of students 
taking advanced ROTC may not reflect policy as 
between compulsory and voluntary basic ROTC, 
but merely the student’s best guess as to where 
he can do his military service most advanta- 
geously. 

There has developed among students a belief 
that ROTC (Navy program excepted) is now 
subject to sudden changes in the rules of the 
game. The number of students enrolling for 
basic ROTC and then electing the advanced 
course may reflect, not so much whether the in- 
stitutional policy is for voluntary or compulsory 
ROTC, as unwillingness to enter a program in 
which the outcome is not foreseeable. 

Bearing the foregoing difficulties in mind, 
ROTC commissions granted at Minnesota were 
tabulated and grouped in periods of four aca- 
demic years: 1930-31 through 1933-34 (the 
four academic years immediately prior to vol- 
untary ROTC); 1934-35 through 1937-38 (the 
four academic years immediately following the 
shift to voluntary ROTC and also four years 
prior to Selective Service) ; and 1950-51 through 
1953-54 (the most recent postwar academic 
years). 

In the first two blocks of years, only Army 
ROTC was offered at Minnesota and the figures 
through 1937-38 represent Army commissions 
only. The most recent block of years includes 
commissions in Army, Air Force, and Navy. 
All three, however, are on a voluntary basis. 
These figures represent ROTC ‘‘output’’ and 
are central in seeking to determine the effect of 
Minnesota’s shift to voluntary ROTC. 
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To provide an index of comparison, the num- 
ber of commissions granted in each period was 
related to the number of males receiving the 
baccalaureate degree. Without presenting here 
the detailed tabulations (available for the ask- 
ing), the comparisons show that in the block 
covering the last years of compulsory ROTC, 
7.8% of all males receiving a bachelor’s degree 
also received an ROTC commission. The corre- 
sponding figure for the years immediately after 
the shift to the voluntary program was 5.8%. 
The figure for the most recent block of years 
is 9.9%. 

The conclusion is inescapable that at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota the output of commissioned 
officers through ROTC programs is relatively 
greater in the four postwar years ending 1953— 
54 when the program was voluntary than it was 
in the four years immediately preceding the 
adoption of the voluntary program in the fall 
of 1934. To offset the argument that the more 
attractive NROTC program was responsible for 
maintaining the level of commissions granted at 
Minnesota, the data were also analyzed by re- 
moving all NROTC commissions. The number 
of commissions granted in relation to males re 
ceiving first degrees is still higher for the 1950- 
54 period than it was for the 1930-34 period. 
The decline in the middle period is not unex- 
pected as a first reaction to the introduction of 
the voluntary program. 

It must be recalled that in 1934-38 there was 
no Selective Service, and the upturn in the most 
recent percentage figures, 1950-54, probably re- 
flects the existence of Selective Service as an 
alternative to ROTC. There are numbers of 
male students who, as long as Selective Service 
exists, prefer their military service in officer 
status. It may well be that abolition of Selec- 
tive Service would sharply reduce the number 
of students electing advanced ROTC programs. 

Yet the fact remains that, given the world 
situation as it is and the general military policy 
as it is, the introduction of voluntary ROTC at 
the University of Minnesota has not resulted in 
lessened officer output—and this was the cri- 
terion in terms of which effects were to be 
measured. 

Three remaining comments may be pertinent. 
Personal contact with officers close to the ROTC 
programs at Minnesota over the years leaves the 
definite impression that, by and large, they have 
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favored voluntary as against compulsory ROTC. 
While the compulsory basic years give an under- 
standing of ROTC and its advantages and, con- 
sequently, accelerate movement into the ad- 
vanced units, the presence in the basic corps of 
a few disgruntled and unhappy students tends 
to spread feelings of dissatisfaction among wider 
segments of the group, thus reducing any desire 
to enroll in the advanced course. The consensus 
of the officers appears to be that the best moti- 
vation for the advanced course comes with the 
esprit de corps that is the result of voluntary 
enlistment in the basic course. 

Since a smaller voluntary basic corps requires 
fewer officers for staffing, at Minnesota a better 
officer-production record is being achieved at 
what must, relatively, be lower costs. Moreover, 
it is perhaps good to have among the land-grant 
group one or more institutions on a voluntary 
basis. When the program is required at every 
institution, the chance of its becoming routine 


and standardized is greater than when one or 
more institutions, by virtue of the voluntary 
status, tend to appraise the program with a more 
sympathetically critical eye. One could even 
suggest that the existence of voluntary ROTC 
units, especially in the land-grant group, might 
well serve as a stimulus to the Army and the 
Air Force to make of their ROTC programs (as 
the Navy has done) a much more attractive ex- 
perience for the student. 

A final caution. These data indicate only 
that at Minnesota under voluntary ROTC there 
has been an improved program as measured by 
officer output. The realiy interesting compari- 
son will come if other compulsory institutions 
shift to voluntary ROTC and their experience 
can then be matched with Minnesota’s. In the 
meantime, it can only be said that Minnesota 
has done better, for whatever reasons, in the 
most recent years with voluntary ROTC than it 
did in the earlier years on the compulsory basis. 


RESEARCH 


Length of Residence and First Courses 
of Unpromising College Students’ 


By PAUL F. MUNGER 
University of Toledo, Ohio 


Qwesrions HAVE FREQUENTLY been raised by 
eollege and high-school administrators about the 
collegiate success of students who graduated in 
the lower third of their high-school classes. This 
is a study of the relationship of grades received 
in various common first college courses to the 
length of stay in college of students who gradu- 
ated in the lower third of their high-school 
classes. These students would, by usually ac- 
cepted standards, be considered poor college 
risks. 

The subjects of this investigation were 891 
students at the University of Toledo who had 
graduated in the lower third of their high-school 
classes and who were admitted on a trial basis 
to the university in the General Division. All 


1 Based on unpublished doctoral dissertation, University 
of Michigan, 1953. 
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General Division freshmen who entered in the 
autumn of 1945-49, and who took one or more 
of the first courses, are included in this study. 

The information was obtained by tracing the 
length of stay or persistence of the students from 
their first enrollment until they withdrew from 
college. Students were placed in ‘‘persistence 
groups’’ according to the number of semesters 
they remained in college. Those students who 
attempted only one semester were placed in 
‘‘persistence group 7.’’ ‘‘Persistence group G”’ 
refers to all General Division students who grad- 
uated. The nine persistence groups are dis- 
crete categories because no student is included in 
more than one persistence group. 

The college grades in first courses in English, 
history, mathematics, social science, and science 
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were then examined in their relationship to per- 
sistence. Grade point average was used as the 
method of measurement because of greater nu- 
merical refinement of computation as compared 
to alphabetical computations, and the computa- 
tion of grade point average was necessary where 
two subjects in one department or two subjects 
in a group such as science were pursued by a 
single student concurrently. Since the same 
proportion of men and women prevailed in each 
persistence group, sex differences were ignored 
in the analysis. 

It has been previously indicated? that for these 
students there was a definite relationship be- 
tween grade point average for the first semester 
and persistence up to eight semesters. That this 
is generally true for individual courses as well 
may be seen in Table 1. It will be noted that not 


TABLE 1 


MBAN GRADE AVERAGES IN FIRST COURSES OF 
NIND PERSISTENCE GROUPS 








First Courses 
Math. Soc. Sci. 


Per- 
sistence 
Groups 





Engl. Science 





1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
G 
‘ot 


3 





Z 





all of the 891 General Division students are rep- 
resented in each first course, since all first 
courses were not required for all students in the 
first semester. 

As an example of the method of investigation, 
the first course in English is discussed below. 

As many as 686 students were available for 
the study of persistence and grade in the first 
course in English. Table 1 shows the mean 
grade average for each persistence group. 
Grade point average was computed on the 
basis of A=3 points, B=2 points, C =1 point, 
P=0 points, and F=minus 1 point. The pro- 
gression of English grades from persistence 
group 1 to persistence group G (Table 1) is 
marked, indicating that the higher a General 
Division student’s grade in the first course in 
English, the longer he is apt to persist in col- 


2P. F. Munger, Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1: 
132-36, Autumn, 1954. 
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lege. It is interesting to note that even the aver- 
age grade of persistence group G is less than 1.00 
(or less than C). Since the analysis of variance 
of the mean grade averages for this was 10.75, 
which was significant at the one per cent level 
of confidence, it was necessary to apply t-tests to 
determine the certainty of the apparent progres- 
sion of means. It was found that the differences 
between the means of persistence groups 1 and 
total, and persistence groups G and total, were 
significant at the one percent level (Table 2). 
The difference between the means of persistence 
groups 1 and 2 was also significant at the one 
per cent level. 

Since most of the crucial differences between 
means which were tested were significant, it is 
demonstrated that there is a meaningful rela- 
tionship between persistence and grade in the 
first course in English. 

In Table 1 it will be noted that similar pro- 
gressions of means appear for first courses in 
history, mathematics, social science, and science. 
Analysis of variance of means of persistence 
groups for these courses were all significant at 
the one per cent level of confidence. Table 2 in- 


TABLE 2 


SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCE BETWEEN PAIRS OF MEANS 
FOR GRADES IN First COURSES 








First 
Course 


Persistence 


Mean t 
Groups 


Difference 





5.18** 
5.08** 
13.34** 
6.25** 
5.279° 
3.84** 
3.40** 
6.48** 


English 1 and total 
G and total 
1 and total 
G and total 
1 and total 
G and total 
1 and total 
G and total 
1 and total 
G and total 


History 
Mathematics 
Social Science 


Science 2.36* 
13.45** 





* Significant at the five per cent level of confidence. 
** Significant at the one per cent level of confidence. 


dicates the significance of the differences between 
means of the crucial persistence groups for each 
of these first courses. The most variant pattern 
of progression will be noted for the first course 
in mathematics. 

In sum, the grades in the first courses in Eng- 
lish, history, mathematics, social science, and 
science were found to be significantly related to 
the persistence in college of students who gradu- 
ated in the lower third of their high-school 
classes. To state, as a result of these findings, 
that it is possible to predict the success of a Gen- 
eral Division studen. on the basis of the grade in 
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any one course would be unwise. However, it is 
possible to say that college students who gradu- 
ated in the lower third of their high-school 
classes and receive a ‘‘C’’ grade or better in the 
first college course in social science, first course 
in history, and a point average better than ‘‘C’’ 
in the first semester stand a good chance of 
graduating. Since it is not possible to indicate 





which lower third high-school graduates will be 
successful on the basis of high-school record, it 
is necessary to have as many measures of the stu- 


dent’s actual college work as possible. This 
study points out that grades in first college 
courses may be realistically utilized by college 
personnel workers in indicating the persistence 
of lower third high-school graduates. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


In Praise of President Kirk 


Ir Is osBvious that President Grayson Kirk 
could easily answer Leon Mones’ criticisms 
(ScHoot anp Soorrty, Feb. 5, 1955). It is 
equally obvious that a large number of people 
who heartily agreed with President Kirk’s arti- 
cle did not bother to write a letter commending 
him for a brilliant presentation of patent com- 
mon sense. However, when such amazing mis- 
representations and deliberate misreading of the 
article, as those presented by Mr. Mones, appear, 
it behooves someone to write in praise of wisdom. 

There can have been few articles in recent 
years which have exhibited more insight into 
the American educational malaise, or have in- 
dscated in such simple terms what should be 
done, than ‘‘The New Three R’s.’’ Mr. Mones’ 
criticisms illustrate all too well how some edu- 
cators can bring disrepute to all. No thought- 
ful logician or understanding educator could 
possibly draw such implications as he draws 
from the article. The bland assumption that 
President Kirk had not thought of some of the 
ideas that Mr. Mones advocates is preposterous 
and splendidly illustrates that doubting, un- 
trusting attitude of many educational adminis- 
trators, which is very largely responsible for the 


teacher shortage and for most of the educational 
trouble in America today. 

Incidentally, it might interest Mr. Mones to 
know that the Germans, and in particular, the 
Nazis, did not try the kind of education which 
President Kirk has in mind. It is true, however, 
that such education is now going on, and has 
been going on for many years, in Norway, Swe- 
den, Denmark, and Britain, and, therefore, it is 
not surprising that a Norwegian and a Swede 
have played, and are playing, significant roles 
in world affairs. Sir Winston Churchill is also 
a product of that type of education. 

Dr. Kirk has obviously picked out a few of 
the most significant and most important ideas in 
American education and has stressed them. He 
is to be most warmly congratulated on one of the 
finest, sanest, and most encouraging statements 
that have appeared in ScHoot aNnD Society in 
many years. Let it also be said that, for main- 
tained quality of its educational articles, ScHooL 
AND Socrety is second to none in the U.S.A. 

N. V. ScARFE 
Dean, Faculty of Education 
University of Manitoba, Canada 


EVENTS 


Academic Freedom for All 


THE REPORT that the Regents of the University 
of Nevada have voted on March 5 to undertake 
an investigation of the administration of Presi- 
dent Minard W. Stout should be of great interest 
to persons concerned with the problems of higher 
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education. The demand for an inquiry was 
touched off by ‘‘charges of dictatorship and fa- 
voritism’’ (New York Times) which were made 
against the president by Allvar H. Jacobson, as- 
sociate professor of sociology. 
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The current conflict between faculty and ad- 
ministration has its roots in a widely publicized 
incident involving the dismissal in June, 1953, 
of Frank J. Richardson, chairman of the depart- 
ment of biology, for insubordination. The bill 
of particulars included the professor’s criticism 
of President Stout’s policy of reducing the re- 
quirements for admission to the university. 
Richardson’s enforced departure led to the resig- 
nation of several faculty members, among them 
the distinguished novelist, Walter Van. Tilburg 
Clark. To one commentator, Russell Kirk, the 
Richardson affair was ‘‘as shocking an instance 
of academic tyranny as can be found in the his- 
tory of American universities.”’ 

In April, 1954, the State Supreme Court of 
Nevada ordered the reinstatement of Dr. Rich- 
ardson, but the controversy was not stilled. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Jacobson, the president meted out 
‘‘inhuman and suppressive treatment,’’ as well 
as reprisals toward professors who had lent sup- 
port to Richardson. Small wonder, then, that 
the complainant’s feeling toward President 
Stout was ‘‘the same as that toward Hitler and 
Stalin.’’ These are extremely powerful charges, 
and it is good that they will be aired by an im- 
partial inquiry to be carried on by outside inves- 
tigating bodies. 

One thing is most strange. Where was the 
American Association of University Professors 
during the Richardson case? As president of 
the Nevada chapter of the AAUP, Dr. Richard- 
son should certainly have been important enough 
to warrant an investigation of his case Even 
where less prominent campus personalities were 
concerned, the AAUP pitched in with an inquiry 
and, when the facts justified such a move, cen- 
sured the administration of the university. If 
the AAUP conducted a probe, there was no hint 
of it in its Bulletin or in any other form of pub- 
licity. On the other hand, the National Educa- 
tion Association issued in December, 1954, a re- 
port of its survey of the facts in the case of the 
dismissal of Deputy Superintendent George W. 
Ebey of Houston, Texas. 

Can it be that members of the AAUP are more 
zealous about guarding the academic freedom of 
professors who are identified with certain ideas 
rather than others? If academic freedom is to 
mean anything at all, it must be preserved for 
all qualified members of college and university 
staffs, regardless of the philosophy they profess, 
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so long as they do not use this right and privilege 
to subvert the freedom of others. Let there also 
be academic freedom for students and adminis- 
trators, under similar conditions. 

Eternal vigilance—and impartiality—is the 
price of freedom.—W.W.B. 


RECRUITING COLLEGE TEACHERS 


THe CONFERENCE on Recruitment of College 
Teachers, sponsored by the Ohio College Asso- 
ciation, at The Ohio State University, October 
8-9, 1954, emphasized that providing good 
teachers for our colleges is the most important 
problem confronting higher education in the 
foreseeable future, according to a report by 
President Terry Wickham of Heidelberg Col- 
lege. Students, faculty members, and adminis- 
tration representatives from 34 Ohio colleges 
appeared as speakers and as panel and discussion 
participants. 

College teachers in the conference testified 
that their own contact with a great teacher had 
been a decisive factor in leading them to choose 
the profession. The obligation is upon each to 
lift his own teaching effort to a level where it 
will inspire by exaraple. 

Participants agreed that present programs 
for the preparation of college teachers should be 
improved, especially at the graduate school level. 
The college teacher must not only know his own 
subject, but must see it in relation to other sub- 
jects and disciplines; he ought never to lose his 
zest for research and writing, but his primary 
responsibility is to teach human beings. He 
must study the nature of the learning process 
at the college level; he must not forget that 
many of his students are at least as keen as he is. 
He will grow in his own learning as he gets his 
students to co-operate with him in the classroom 
endeavor. 


THE FIRST AMERICAN CENTER FOR 
COMMONWEALTH STUDIES 


THE First American center devoted to scholar- 
ship and research on the British Commonwealth 
will be started at Duke University, aided by a 
$350,000 grant, announced Jan. 31, 1955, by 
Carnegie Corporation. Although the univer- 
sities of this country have developed research 
programs on almost every other major foreign 
area, none has ever undertaken a major program 
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of Commonwealth studies. The Commonwealth 
provides a rare laboratory in which a common 
tradition can be studied within a variety of 
national contexts. It is especially valuable to 
the American scholar to have such a wide range 
of comparative materials available without a 
language barrier. Scholars who will participate 
in the program include Calvin Hoover, R. Taylor 
Cole, J. J. Spengler, Paul H. Clyde, and Robert 
R. Wilson. The grant, payable over a five-year 
period, will be used for graduate fellowships 
for both American and Commonwealth students, 
for post-doctoral grants to enable American re- 
searchers to work at Duke or to do field studies 
in the Commonwealth, and for Commonwealth 
scholars to spend periods of residence at Duke 
for research and teaching. 


HONORS FOR ALVIN JOHNSON 


THE FOLLOWING is an English translation of 
the Latin text of the degree of Ph.D. honoris 
causa from the University of Heidelberg con- 
ferred Dec. 15, 1954, on Alvin Johnson, presi- 
dent emeritus, New School for Social Research, 
and founder in 1933 of the ‘‘University in 
Exile,’’ now the Graduate Faculty of the New 
School. 

We, the Dean and Other Professors of the Philo- 
sophical Faculty in the Ruppert-Charles University 


(Heidelberg), do duly confer upon Alvin Johnson 
of Nebraska, Octogenarian, 

Who by the most careful research brought to light 
the full power and variety of the sciences relating to 
human society; 

Who founded a new center for economic and social 
studies in New York and for many years admin- 
istered it with indefatigable zeal; 

Whose authority contributed vastly to the develop- 
ment of political science and education and was of 
greatest usefulness in promoting cultural understand- 
ing among nations; 

Who, with the utmost dedication and devotion to 
humanity, rescued a great number of foreign scholars, 
especially from Germany, who were driven out from 
their countries and terrorized by a tyrannical party 
and opened to them the “University in Exile,” where, 
to the benefit and profit of all, they could teach the 
young and work for the advancement of knowledge; 

Who devoted his life to the welfare of the youth, 
of his friends, and of his country. 

Upon this most learned, most strong, most benevo- 
lent man, who excels in good will and kindliness, we 
confer the rights and privileges of a Doctor of 
Philosophy honoris causa and testify to this under 
the official seal of our Faculty. 

(Signed) Fiaspreck 
Acting Dean 
Heidelberg 
The 18th of December 
of the year 1954, A.D. 
and of the year 568 of our University 





Appointments, Promotions, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Lawrence Snyder and Harold Thompson, Jr., ap- 
pointed director of admissions and librarian, respec- 
tively, Lafayette College (Easton, Pa.). Mr. Snyder 
sueceeds William E. Greenip, who resigned in Febru- 
ary to enter personnel work for the Federal govern- 
ment. 


Dorothy D. Scott, assistant director, School of 
Home Economies, Ohio State University, named di- 
rector of the school and chairman, department of 
home economics, succeeding Gladys B. Chalkley. 


The Rev. Lloyd R. Burns, S.J., professor of classical 
languages, University of San Francisco, appointed 
director of the evening division. Father Burns suc- 
ceeds the Rev. George E. Lucy, who will assume 
duties as the university’s director of development. 
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George W. Rickey, associate professor of design, 
University of Indiana, is the new head, department of 


art, Newcomb College, Tulane University (New 
Orleans, La.). 
Alan K. Campbell, assistant director, Summer 


School, Harvard University, appointed chairman, 
department of political science, Hofstra College 
(Hempstead, N. Y.). 


Barnard College (New York 27) announces the fol- 
lowing promotions: to professorship of history, René 
Albrecht-Carrié; to associate professorships, Helen 
P. Bailey and Isabelle de Wyzewa (French), Marion 
Streng (physical education), and Bernard Barber 
(sociology); and to assistant professorships, Renée 
J. Kohn (French) and Albert Prodell (physics). 


Milton T. Kleintop, former dean, Wagner College 
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(Staten Island, N. Y.), appointed visiting professor 
of English, Wittenberg College (Springfield, Ohio). 

Robert D. Mason and Edward Sopiarz named as- 
sistant professor of statistics and instructor in eco- 
nomics, respectively, University of Toledo (Ohio). 

W. Henry Galbreth, editor, Midland Schools, official 
organ of the Iowa State Education Association, 
elected president, Educational Press Association of 
America, 1955-56, succeeding G. Kerry Smith. R. H. 
Eckleberry, editor, Journal of Higher Education, 
elected vice-president. 


Recent Deaths 

Clarence H. Richardson, 64, professor of mathema- 
tics, Bucknell University (Lewisburg, Pa.), March 13. 

George H. Parker, 90, professor emeritus of zoology, 
Harvard University, March 26. 

George H. Denny, 84, former chancellor, University 
of Alabama, April 2. 

Edgar A. Singer, Jr., 81, professor emeritus of phi- 
losophy, University of Pennsylvania, April 3. 
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BROGAN, PEGGY, ann LORENE K. FOX. Help- 
ing Children Learn: A Concept of Elementary- 





School Method. Pp. 380. Illustrated. World 


Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 1955. 
a 
BURTON, JOHN (editor). Group Discussion in 


Educational, Social and Working Life. Pp. 92. 
Central Council for Health Education, Tavistock 
Square, London, W.C. 1, England. 2s 9d. 
* 
CAPLAN, HARRY (translator). Cicero: Ad. Her- 
renium. Pp. 433. Harvard University Press, 


Cambridge, Mass. 1954. $3.00. 
8 
CHANDLER, B. J., ano PAUL V. PETTY. Per- 
sonnel Management in School Administration. Pp. 


598. World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
1955. 
e 
COHEN, MORRIS R. American Thought: A Crit- 
ical Sketch. Pp. 360. The Free Press, Glencoe, 
Ill. 1954. $5.00. 
e 
CRONBACH, LEE J. (editor), et al. Text Materials 
in Modern Education. Pp. 216. University of 
Illinois Press, Urbana. 1955. $2.50. 
- 


CROSSER, PAUL K. The Nihilism of John Dewey. 
Pp. 238. Philosophical Library, New York 16. 
1955. $3.75. 

« 

DAVIS, MICHAEL M. Medical Care for Tomor- 
row. Pp. 497. Harper & Bros., New York 16. 
1955. $6.50. 
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DENNISON, CHARLES P. Faculty Rights and 
Obligations in Eight Independent Liberal Arts Col- 
leges. Pp. 186. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 27. 1955 
$4.50. 

a 


DUBISCH, ROY. Trigonometry. Pp. 396. LIllus- 
trated. Ronald Press Co., New York 10. 1955. 
$5.00. 

’ 


DUNNER, JOSEPH. Baruch Spinoza and Western 
Democracy: An Interpretation of His Philosoph- 
ical, Religious and Political Thought. Pp. 142. 
Philosophical Library, New York 16. 1955. $3.00. 

8 

Employee Personnel Practices in Colleges and Uni- 
versities: 1953-54. Pp. 190. College and Univer- 
sity Personnel Association, Champaign, Ill. 1954. 
$4.00. 

° 


Faculty Requirements and Faculty Supply in Col- 
legiate Business Teaching, 1954-70. Pp. 36. Amer- 
ican Association of Collegiate Schools of Business, 
Mark R. Green, 101 North Skinker Station 24, St. 
Louis, Mo. 1955. 
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2 new textbooks 


> Personnel Management in School Administration 


by B. J. Chandler, University of Virginia—and Paul V. Petty, University of Arkansas 





e helpful information and advice on directing and working with others—written for those who lead, 
those who would lead, and those studying how to lead. 


X plus 598 pages. $4.75 


> Helping Children Learn: A Concept of Elementary School Method 


by Peggy Brogan, Child Education Foundation—and Lorene K. Fox, Queens College 





@ a discussion of ways that teachers can help children grow as constructive members of a democratic com- 
munity, adding new dimensions and insights to accepted beliefs and practices. 


XII plus 381 pages. $4.00 


Order your copies from 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York—2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 
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JUST PUBLISHED: 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHING: A TWO-FOLD APPROACH 


By Noble Lee Garrison 


Department of Education 
Michigan State Normal College 


Teachers—both in service and in training—are all too well aware 
of the two-fold requirement of their task: (1) to promote the 
learning of subject matter and (2) to develop in their pupils the 
skills of group living and social cooperation. In daily classroom 
practice, however, they often proceed as though the two require- 
ments were in conflict—or, at best, as though they presented an 
“either-or” situation. 

In The Improvement of Teaching, Professor Garrison shows 


clearly that the teacher’s two-fold task is actually a single one 
—that the two aspects of teaching can be synthesized, and that 
when they are synthesized, teaching becomes more effective 
Concrete, practical, and 
replete with case histories, lesson plans, and check lists, this new 
work points out what can be done and what is being done by 


and learning incomparably richer. 


teachers at all grade levels, in all sorts of schools, in all parts 


of the country. List $4.50 


PHILOSOPHIES OF EDUCATION IN CULTURAL PERSPECTIVE 
By Theodore Brameld 


Professor of Education 
New York University 


This work takes the student to a new vantage point from which 
to view educational philosophy. Thelauthor breaks away from 
the traditional categories of philosophy—idealism, realism, prag- 
matism, etc.—and in their stead proposes a new set of operating 
categories that both include and transcend them in a cultural 
context. 

The student is asked to view educational philosophy in terms 
of three major groupings: progressivism, essentialism, and peren- 


nialism. Each of these symbolizes a basic outlook, not only upon 
education but also upon broader life experiences. 

A second major distinction of the work is emphasized in its 
title: philosophies of education are viewed in cultural perspective. 
Since education is the lens through which we can interpret the 
broad landscape of American life, then each philosophic grouping 
must, in turn, be examined for its cultural significance and 


as a way of life. List $4.50 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY: A BOOK OF READINGS 
By Arthur P. Coladarci 


Professor of Education and Psychology 
Stanford University 


The first collection of readings to be published in this field, 
Educational Psychology: A Book of Readings is aimed at both 
the teacher in training and the teacher in service. Its 46 selections, 
virtually unabridged, represent most of the professional literature 
cited in the basic textbooks. And the editor’s headnotes situate 
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each selection in a classroom context so that the reader can 
apply its contents to his own teaching situation. The broad range 
of the selections—both in the approaches they represent and in 
the methodology they employ—gives the reader a remarkably 
comprehensive view of the field List $3.90 


New York 19, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN PUBLIC EDUCATION — Second Edition 


Calvin Grieder and Stephen A. Romine—both University of Colorado 


NEW. This introductory textbook presents 
an over-all view of the functions of the 
American educational system. It provides 
solid understanding of the place of our 
schools in the social order, the job to be 
done by them, and ways of doing it. The 
teacher is seen as one with varied roles in 
and out of the school, and the school is 


considered as a service agency responsible 
to society—charged with improving living 
for all and transmitting the social heritage. 
“Particularly valuable to students beginning 
preparation to teach and to teachers in 
service who never systematically prepared 
in this field.””—unior College Journal. 

25 ills., tables; 424 pp. 


MENTAL HYGIENE in MODERN LIVING 


Barney Katz, formerly University of Southern California; and 
George F. J. Lehner, University of California at Los Angeles 


UP-TO-DATE treatment of the normal be- 
havior of the individual through various 
phases of life: in school, community, and 
family relations; marriage and parenthood; 
vocational adjustment; military service ; and 
old age. Based on the authors’ wide clinical 
experience, it offers practical guidance and 
common-sense suggestions on the personal- 


ity problems of school children. Gives par- 
ents and teachers a sound, non-technical 
discussion of a vital subject. “Exceedingly 
well-written and well-organized . . . un- 
derstandable at all levels.” —Sydney Kessler, 
Los Angeles Valley Junior College. 

33 ills., tables; 544 pp. 


COUNSELING: THEORY and PRACTICE 


Harold B. Pepinsky and Pauline Nichols Pepinsky—both Ohio State University 


FOR SENIOR and graduate courses, a 
challenging study based on the thesis that 
the counselor should also be a researcher. 
After a concise, undogmatic survey of cur- 
rent approaches, it uses the reinforcement 
theory of learning and a recent interpreta- 
tion of anxiety as an example of applying 


theory more rigorously to practice. Proposes 
a formal learning model to organize obser- 
vations and inferences and to set up hypoth- 
eses about behavioral changes. “Clearly 
the best piece of writing in the field.”— 
Gordon V. Anderson, The University of 
Texas. Tllus., 307 pp. 


SPEECH for the TEACHER 


Fred S. Sorrenson, Illinois State Normal University 


A PIONEER WORK in the teacher-train- 
ing curriculum, stressing the importance of 
speech as a teaching tool. Considers the in- 
structor’s activities in and out of the class- 
room; examines every aspect of speech and 
speech skills related to the needs of the 
teaching profession. Covers voice, diction, 


conversation, discussion, personal confer- 
ence, storytelling, oral reading. “The first 
book that definitely gets at the problem of 
the regular classroom teacher’s use of 
speech in teaching.”—Oliver W. Nelson, 
University of Washington. 

13 ills., 471 pp. 


EDUCATION of the SLOW-LEARNING CHILD 
Second Edition 


Christine P. Ingram, Illinois State Normal University 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE to curriculum de- 
velopment best suited to the particular 
needs of the slow learner. Emphasis is on 
fundamentals applicable to the education 
of all children, with appropriate allowance 
for the mentally retarded. Fully treats com- 
municative arts, particularly speech im- 


provement and programs of general readi- 
ness. “A book that every teacher and prin- 
cipal should read. It really is a complete 
course in working with the mentally-re- 
tarded child.”—Scholastic Teacher. 

21 iils., tables; 359 pp. 
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